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I have great hopes that when the warm weather sets in I shall 
be able to add a large number of species to my list. The 
time at my disposal for excursions to the forests is limited, 
as we are almost daily employed in making roads for the pas- 
sage of the artillery. Consequently the valley has not been 
any thing like explored, and doubtless a great number of 
species exists even now which I have not as yet observed. 

By the time that I have materials for a second contribu- 
tion, I hope to be able to give information about the nidi- 
fication of many of the species which appear to be going 
to breed here. 

Since writing the above (12th May) I have found Acro- 
cephalus dumetorum, Blyth, near the camp. It appears to 
have just arrived. 

(26th May.) Nests obtained as yet are those of Emberizu 
stewarti and a Phylloscopus, sp., also of Stita leucopsis, from 
which I hope to get its eggs. I have found nests in process 
of building of Cyornis ruficauda and Muscicapa grisola, which 
arrived about three weeks smee. I have also got a nest of 
Turdus hodgsoni with four youug ones. Large numbers of 
Turtur rupicola have come in. 


XL.— On the Orthography of some Birds’ Names. 
By Henry T. Wuarton, M.A., F.ZS. 


Now that the advance of science is so rapid, and the number 
of names employed in every branch of zoology is undergoing 
a proportionate multiplication, it is more than ever important 
that every name that obtains currency should be so correctly 
formed and spelt that no one who has occasion to use such 
a name hereafter should have any ground for modifying” its 
aspect as promulgated by its original user. 

That names, as originally proposed, should have tbe ad- 
vantage of subsequent criticism, the following recommenda- 
tion is given in § 14 of the Stricklandian code :—“ When a 
name has been erroneously written, and its orthography has 
been afterwards amended, we conceive that the authority of 
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the original author should still be retained for the name, and 
not that of the person who makes the correction.” 

I wish therefore to call attention to certain names of birds 
of which I do not think the orthography has yet obtained 
general recognition, however unanimous authorities may be 
in the actual spelling of the words. 

In the year 1786 Blasius Merrem published his ‘ Avium 
rariorum ct minus cognitarum icones et descriptiones collect 
e germanicis latine faete;’? and under his account of his Pene- 
lope jacupema, of which he quotes “ Alector brasilianus, Klein, 
Hist. Av. pag. 112,” as a synonym, he proposes in the follow- 
ing words a subdivision of this genus Alector :— 

“ Quod genus, cum multas sane species comprehendat, in 
plures phalanges dividendum videtur, quarum primam cum 
Linneo atque Brissonio Cracem, eam, ad quam nostra pertinet 
species, Penelopen, tertiam, ad quam Phasianus Motmot et 
similes ei referende sunt aves, Ortalida appello.” (Fasc. ii. 
p. 40.) 

How any one can have read this passage and not seen 
that “Ortalida” was the accusative ease governed by “ ap: 
pello ” is indeed a marvel ; but the fact remains that, to this 
day, ‘‘ Ortalida ” is constantly used as the name of a genus, 
under which Messrs. Sclater and Salvin range no less than 
eighteen species in their ‘Nomenclator Avium Neotropi- 
calium’ (1873), p. 136. It is true that the accurate Gloger, 
in his ‘ Gemeinniitz. Hand- u. Hilfsbuch der Naturgeschiehte ” 
(Breslau, 1842), p. 373, uses the name “ Ortdlis” as if no 
one could have ever thought of any other form for the nomi- 
native case. 

Whoever first adopted Merrem’s name, evidently copied it 
hastily from the Latin; and his oversight seems never yet to 
have been seriously noticed. But there is no doubt that 
Merrem had in mind the classical Greek word dptadis, which 
mainly corresponds to the Latin pullus and to our “ chicken,” 
a Boeotian word (probably akin to dépvs) which, say Liddell 
and Scott (1869), passed into general poetic use. 

Hence it is clear that, whenever the name is used, the 
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genus should be called Orratis, as the only nominative form 
of the feminine noun. 

In 1822 F. Boie (Isis, p. 550) proposed Cottle as a generic 
name for Hirundo riparia, L. But, unfortunately, in 1826 
(Isis, p. 971) hespelt the genus Cotyle ; although in the same 
column we find “ Cynnyris ” and “ Aegythalus,’” it is only the 
first misprint that has bred lasting mischief. Of course 
Gloger (Naturg. der Vogel Europa’s, 1834, p. 411) knew and 
aeeepted the right spelling, and so did G. R. Gray (Hand_-list, 
1869, i. p. 73). But the learned Prince Bonaparte (Consp. 
Gen. Av. 1850, i. p. 341) indorsed Cotyle, and thus gave 
colour to the wild guess of Agassiz (Nomencl. Zool.) that 
the name came from xotJAn=a cup. It is sad to see Dr. 
Coues (‘ Birds of the Colorado Valley,’ 1878, p. 370) being 
thus misled into suggesting an analogy between a cup, such 
as so many other birds’ nests form, and the deep cylindrical 
hole in which Sand-Martins commonly build. In reality, 
K@TtAdS is a name used by Anacreon (99) for the Swallow ; 
and xwtidos is a familiar classical adjective, meaning “ prat- 
tling,” as «wTidXevv means “ to prattle.” When Boie first 
wrote Corre he undoubtedly had in his mind this idea of 
“twittering ;” and all the confusion about a “cup” has arisen 
from a subsequent misprint. 

In P. Z. S. 1879, p. 146, Mr. Sclater describes a new Hum- 
ming-bird as Thaumasius taczanowskii, and he appends the 
following note :— 

“ Hoc nomen ex Îavuácios, admiratione dignus, derivatum, 
‘Thaumasius,’ nec ‘Thaumatias’ melius scribatur.” 

But when I look up the history of this genus Thaumatias, 
I find what seems to be its first appearance in a “ Note sur 
les Trochilidés, par M. Charles Lucien Bonaparte” in the 
‘Comptes Rendus’ for 1850, voi. xxx. p. 382, where it is intro- 
duced as genus “9. Thaumatias a pour type Tr. Thaumatias, 
L.” It must have been by some printer’s error that the n 
was dropped; for Linnæus (Syst. Nat. 1766, i. p. 489) dis- 
tinctly has “ Trochilus Thaumantias”*. His use of a capital 


* I use the capital initial to the specific name here advisedly ; not so 
much because the last edition of the Stricklandian code (Mr, Sclater’s, 
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initial to the specific name is enough to show that he intends 
to use a substantive, not an adjective. Certainly Thaumatias 
is a nonsense-word ; but Thaumantias is perfectly classical. 
®avpas was the mythical father of Iris, or the rainbow ; hence 
Ovid (Metam. iv. 480) calls Iris ‘‘Thaumantias,” i.e. the 
daughter of Thaumas. A line in Virgil (Ain. ix. 5) is fami- 
har to all :— 
“ Ad quem sic roseo Thaumantias ore locuta est.” 

The name of the genus must therefore stand as Tuav- 
MANTIAS, if it is to be quoted as “ Bp. ex L.” (Bonap. Consp. 
Av. 1. p. 78). Whether, however, it can be accepted at all I 
leave to others to decide. From Mr. Elliot’s remarks, (‘ Ibis,’ 
1878, p. 35), there seems some doubt about the applicability 
of the name; and it is certain that Eschscholtz long ago 
(‘System der Acalephen, 1829) proposed Thaumantias as a 
genus of “jelly-fishes ” (Meduszx). To me it secms more than 
probable that Mr. Sclater’s Thaumasius must ultimately su- 
persede, and not merely correct, Bonaparte’s Thaumantias 
for this genus of Humming-birds*. 

It seems almost like sacrilege to attempt to disturb the 
spelling of any names used by Linneeus in his last edition of 
the ‘Systema Nature’ (1766); but the fact of his having 
spelt certain names in various ways in his different works and 
editions, even apart from such obvious misprints as Scopolaxr 
(S. N. 12th edit. i. p. 244), makes it possible that he did not 
set so much store by uniformity of spelling as the multi- 
plicity of names employed at the present day necessitates. 
If, then, some of his names can be rectified on a really satis- 
factory basis, it becomes almost a duty to set about it on the 
carhiest possible occasion. 

Every writer subsequent to Linnzus appears to have spelt 
the name of our common Wild Duck Anas boschas. There 
seems to have been no reason for following Willughby and Ray 


1878, p. 24) allows us to do so, but because I think an author should be 
quoted literally, and not as we should prefer to write a name if we were 
using it at our own instance. 

* [Failing Thaumantias, Agyrtria, Reichenbach (1854), can be used 
for this genus.—Kpp. | 
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in this matter, when continental authors of the “ heroic age ” 
of ornithology, such as Gesner and Aldrovandi, were generally 
content with “ doscas.” That the latter is the correct form 
there can be no doubt. Booxds is a small kind of Duck in 
Aristotle (Hist. An. viii. 3,15); Basxás means the same in 
Aristophanes (Av. 885); pasxas, which seems a cognate word 
of nearly similar application, occurs in Athenzus (ix. 52). 
By no rules of consonantal interchange could there be a sub- 
stitution of y for x; nothing but a misprint can account for 
the introduction of the A. The coexistence of “ tench ” with 
tinca, and “perch” with zépxn, afford no parallel instance. 
On no ground but that of the necessity of following Linnzeus 
so blindly as even to perpetuate his errors, can any one 
henceforth write the specific name of the Mallard otherwise 
than Anas Boscas. It is, no doubt, a little matter; but any 
one who has vainly tried to get at the history of the word 
by hunting for Booyas in any lexicon will be grateful for 
the correction. 

From his variable spelling of the generic name of the Wry- 
neck it is certain that Linneeus held no very definite opinion 
on the matter. The “ Yung” of the Syst. Nat. 1766 was 
the “Jynx” of earlier editions and of the ‘ Fauna Suecica.’ 
Yet it is perfectly clear that Aristotle wrote lvy%, and that 
the word was always a dissyllable. Witness Theocritus’s 
constantly recurring hexameter (Id. 11. 17, 22, 27, &c.) :— 

“tik, EXke TU THvov pòv Toti copa Tov ardpa.” 

The name comes from the bird’s cry sounding like a repe- 
tition of ¿ŭ or od, an interjection used to denote the loud shout 
of woe; whence the verb úw =I cry aloud. By the Strick- 
landian code, § 14, t#y& becomes in Latin 1ynx: let the name 
then be so written, not neglecting the notes of diæresis, and 
there can be no doubt on the subject for the future. 

There is one word more which stands in some need of 
alteration. Linneeus called the Woodcock Scolopax Rusti- 
cola (S. N. 12th edit. i. p. 243). I cannot help thinking he 
meant rusticula, a well-known diminutive of rusticus, like 
gallinula from gallina. Had he meant a “ husbandman,” on 
the analogy of agricola, he must have written ruricola. Gloger 
seems to have been the first to notice this discrepancy, thus 
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expressing himself in a note (‘ Schlesiens Wirbelthier-Fauna,’ 
Breslau, 1833, p.47) :—“ Rusticulus (adject.) =rusticus ; rus- 
ticula avis Plin. Dagegen ist rusticola eine nach Sinn und 
Etymologie ‘gleich falsche Bildung.” And Naumann fol- 
lowed his example. In classical times rusticula was Latin for 
some kind of Partridge or Grouse, not merely the simple 
feminine of the adjective; e.g. Pliny (Nat. Hist. x. 54), 
speaking of the gait of various birds, says, “ ambulant alique, 
ut cornices; ....currunt, ut perdices, rusticule,” &e. It 
is moreover obvious, upon the face of it, that no such word 
as rusticola ever existed. We certainly, then, want more 
evidence than I have hitherto come across to do otherwise 
than quote the specific name of the Woodcock as Scolopax 
RUSTICULA. 


XLI.—On a new Species of Rail from Macquarie Island. By 
F. W. Hurron, Professor of Natural Science in the Otago 
University. 


Tue bird of which the following is a description was brought 
from Macquarie Island last March by a sealing expedition, 
and was presented to the Otago Museum by Messrs. Elder 
and Co. It is stated to be common on the south part of 
the island, but difficult to catch. The specimen, which was 
brought to Dunedin alive, is an adult female. It is a very 
interesting bird, combining the wings, tail, and general style 
of plumage of Hypotenidia with the bill and legs of Ocy- 
dromus. The sternum approaches that of Hypotenidia, and 
is quite different from that of Ocydromus. From Cabalus 
modestus it differs altogether. Perhaps it approaches Rallus 
dieffenbachi more than any other species ; but it is a smaller 
bird, with a longer wing, and the differences in plumage are 
considerable. If the drawing of the bill of K. dieffenbachi 
in the ‘Transactions of the New-Zealand Institute,’ vol. vi. 
p. 12, is correct, then our bird cannot be included in the same 
genus. 


